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IMRODUCIION 



(loniplaints arc iiu'vitablc. "No matter liow hard you try, sooner or later 
you're soing to foul up/*^ No library ( an provide servic e without making 
ail o(( asional error. Kveii if error-free servic e umUl be provided, human 
natuie is such that some patrons would still complain. And pattons may 
err, niisinterprt^t and foul up too. 

This pMfxT susgt'sts that ( oniplaint handling should bean integral part of 
the library's public service program. It also identifies and discusses the 
(omponeiMs of an effective (omplaint-handling program. While 
( omplaini-handling partic ulars may vary by type of library, this paper will 
dis( uss those (on.erns whic h should be of general interest. 

Complaints iTiay hv iiuernal or external. Internal complaints are made by 
personnel assoc iated with the library in some staff c apac iiy; for example, a 
c lerk feels that she has too muc h to do or her office area is too cold. Internal 
(oiTiplaint handling is part of pers(Minel management. External com- 
plaints are made hy library' users or others not employed by the library. 
Alth()ugh inudi of what is included in this pafx'r could apply to lK)th types 
of (oinplaint handling, the focus is on external complaints. 

At a time when so iTiany libraries are threatened with substantial redu( • 
tions in funding, initiatives are needed to inc reuse patron salisfac tion and 
to in( tease the numfxT of library supporters in thee ommunity. Dingwall's 
liiiding that dissatisfied ( ustomers tell four times as many fx'ople about 
theii expeiieiuc as do satisfied ( ustomers suggevsts that development of an 
elledive. efficient M)mplaiiu-handling program is (rucial,^ 

I HK PROBLKM 

<)|)poi tunnies ioi (omplaim are legion. The (olledioii inevitably con- 
icuns iiu item which. off'*nds sonu^one or does not (ontainan item wanted 
h\ another. Sidll aie not always jolly. (^m;j.*theti( , attra( tive. and (ompe- 
teiu. The l)uilding may fx* too warm or too (ool. Restrooms may be dirty 
and luiniiuie unattia(tive and uiu omfortable. Patrons and staff may be 
too noisN foi those who value cjuiel. One ( ould go on. but it is evideiu that 
most libiaiies aw full oi (omplaiiu possibilities, 

Inadecpiatelv i(*solved (oujplaiius may cause several undesiraf)le results. 
Some pations will stop using the library, which Hirschman calls the exit 
option. Ioi example, exits might be leflected in circulation decline. The 
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other option, that of voice, is to express dissatisfaction in an attempt to 
change things.^ Unhappy patrons relate their experiences to friends, other 
agemies, prominent individuals, and the like. A negative image can 
quickly be established, one which is most difficult to remove/ When the 
exit option is limited, patrons are more likely to complain. When patrons 
Ix^lieve that voice will be effective, they will postpone exit.^ The library 
which hopes to attract and retain patrons should reduce the cost and 
in( rease the rewards of using the voice option. 

No librarian or library staff member should be surprised by a complaint. 
Noi should the librarian personalize the complaint so that each negative 
comm^^nt about libr iry service inevitably becomes a personal indictment of 
the librarian. The complaint, regardless of source or subject, should be 
seen as a normal part of piovidinga complex, sophisticated and expensive 
service to the public. 

If it is normal to complain, and even the most amateur observer of human 
Ix'havior must recognize that complaining is virtually an American pas- 
time, then it must be normal to receive complaints. To provide for the 
communication of opinion is not an admission of failure, guilt, error, or 
incompetency, but rather a recognition that complaints are inevitable; the 
librarian must be prepared to deal with complaints thoughtfully and with 
due process. To ignore a complaint, to have one handled one way and a 
similar complaint another way, to become emotionally overwhelmed and 
too personally involved with a complaint— all these are manifestations of 
an unpreparedness that has no place in any profession, least of all in a 
service profession. 

Not only are complaints inevitable, but patrons have a right to complain. 
Both the libiary and librarian exist to meet the wants and needs of particu- 
lar comnumities. We work in their libraries, and we develop collections 
and services for their use. They certainly have the right to (ommuiiicate 
their saiisfadion and dissatisfac tion. As prcjfessionals we should resfxx t 
this rit?ht to be heaid and ensure that that right is a meaningful one. 

Mon over» at a time when evaluation and needs assessment are increasingly 
popular and needed management tools, complaints can be a powerful 
analytic al tool fot c apturmg user feedbac k on the cjuality and the utility of 
the various sfTvic es provided. As Andreasen siiys: "Business and non-profit 
organizations nerd measures of how well prcxiuc ts and services are meeting 
client needs and wants so that these organizations can enhance their own 
and their dic^nts* welMxing."^ Best agrees: '*If consumers are encouraged 
to speak uf) about pioblems. and if c areful use is made of the information 
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they provide by (omplainiiig. the (juality of prodm ts and services will 
improve and there will thus be fewer occasions for buyers to register 
complaints/'^ 

ThcTe are sc^vcTal mc^asurc^s of patron satisfac tion and dissatisfac tion/I fie 
ccnnplaiiu is the best known mc^asure of dissatisfac tion. Tlie major pur- 
pcxse of a (oinplaiiu-handling program is not io discover whether the 
patron or the library is at fault, but rather to identify thecauseof dissatis- 
fac tion and then to eliminate that cause. Gellhorn indie ates that in com- 
plaint handling "as in personal health, prevention is far more important 
than c ure/*® 

Many complaints about library services are based on unrealistic expec ta- 
tions. Tnrealistic exjx»c tations may \^ caused by patron ignorance or by 
librarians who promise too much for a produc t or service.^ For example, in 
oven oming patron resistance to or ignoranc e of high technology in librar- 
ies, librarians may be simplistic and c reate the impression that the library 
of the future has arrived and that information-seeking will be farcjuic kc^r 
and easier than it is. Whatever thecause, unrealistic expec tations need to be 
overcome if dissatisfaction is to be minimizc^d. When unrealistic expec ta- 
tions are identified and bettcT understocxl by library staff, service adjust- 
ments can Ih» made and appropriate educational and public relations 
initiatives may Ix* undertaken. I'hus. the complaint is an opportunity as 
well as a challenge. 

But what if a hbrary receives no complaints? Best states that nearly oneout 
of every six purchases leads to an "unremedied consumer pioblem...."'^ 
This rate (17%) may not Ix valid for the library, but it does suggest that 
theie sliould be complaiius. 

Most complaints are silent ones. To voice a complaint recjuires knowledge 
of the procedures, time, energy, belic^f that the complaint will make a 
diHeience, assertivencvss. and no fear of retaliation. Some studies of c om- 
plaints received by business indicate that for ever> complaint actuallv 
iecei%eci. 10 to 1.^) are felt but not voiced. I his suggests that the library 
without a c oniplairu is rec eiving more than its share of si lent complaints— 
that there is a barrier of some sort whic h discourages patrons from voic ing 
iheir feelings. For example, people may not complain bee ausetliey fx'lieve 
that |K)li(ies. procedures, service— whatever— cannot or will not be 
changed. Many patrons have had consumer expt^rierues that convince 
them that complaims have little c^ffc^c t. The library needs to demonstrate 
tha» cornplairus can make a difference. 



The fact thai a library rec eives (omplaims may indie aiea healthy relation- 
ship with its patrons, one in which they feel comfortable in voicing their 
opinions and confident that their complaints wmII makea difference. Open 
iUx^r management— the assumption that if no one comes through the 
manager's open door, there are no problems— has long been discredited; 
similarly, the fact that a library has no complaints indicates a problem, not 
success. Every library should receive some complaints. 

Some may argue that complaint handling is less important in the librarv 
th an in busine ss because patrons do not really buy products and services 
and because the library i? a not-for-profit institution. Is it likely that 
patrons will have one standard for the retail business and a different one for 
the library? If they are less likely to complain m the library because of 
minimal exf>ec tations, thai would seem to be a liability rather than an 
asset. While most patrons do not pay user fees directly, they do pay for and 
buy library services 'hrough their tax monies or other fees. Given the 
present (*conomic climate and the negative attitude which many have 
toward publicly-funded agencies and their use of tax monies, complaint 
handling seems more important than ever before. 

S(*veral fac tors are likely to cause the number of complaints in libraries to 
increase, One group of factors relates to consumer behavior in general. 
Consumers are better educated, more sophisticated and more demanding 
than they luive been in the past. Produc ts and services are increasingly 
complex and are more difficult to understand or use without guidance. 
Bec ause of inflation, consumers are sorely pressed; they can afford less and 
are more c one erned with the cjuality of what they buy. The higher cost of 
lalK)r has meant more self-service in retail c)utl:*ts, resulting in an imper- 
sonal marketplace and a greater burden on the consumer to make pure base 
decisions with minimal help. Becau.se of many shared negative expedien- 
ces, inc hiding those appearing in the media, c onsumers may suspic ious 
of organizations that provide produc ts and .servic es: 

Consumers en(f)unt(»r a variety of problems in the maiketplace which 
have serious impa(t on their own self-image, their sense of theit owti 
.apahilities and their confident e in tfiemselves ai effective .Ktois aiul 
panic ipants in the dec isions affec tin^ theii daily lives. Too often t(Hla\, 
tfieir basic marketplace ex|H'iience is one of frustration and. in some 
c.iscs, outright injvistice.^^ 

.Sevend studies of complaint handling in letail [)Usiness [lave identified 
vaiiaf)les assoc iated with voic ing complaints, (xmiplaintsaie likely when: 
(1) prcKiucts or services are ex|x*nsive or have dramatically increased in 
pric e, (1!) the personal cost of a defic ierii y in the pioduc i or servic e is higlu 
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(3) the service or produc t is important, (4) the person believes that he could 
have done nothing to prevent the problem, (5) the person is from a higher 
socioeconomic status, (6) the person is male, (7) the person is young and 
above average in education, (8) the person is assertive and outgoing, and (9) 
the person believes that his complaint is likely to be successful.** Some of 
the characteristics associated with voicing complaints are also those asso- 
ciated with libryry use. For example, younger age and education are good 
predictors of public library use.*® Consumer behavior shaped in the mar- 
ketplace will not be left behind when people come to the library. Those 
factors that tend to make consumers more a&sertive should also make 
library patrons more assertive. 

Changes in the nature of library service are also likely to increase the 
number of complaints. Financial conditions in libraries have reduced 
( ()lle( tions. hours and services so that patrons' expectations are less likely 
to be met than in the past. Staff reductions mean that patrons find them- 
selves in an increasingly self-service environment where there is less oppor- 
tunity for library staff to assist and to explain. The more that libraries are 
pressed financ ially, the more likely that fees will be charged for providing 
some services, such as interlibrary loan or providing citations from 
machine-readable databases, and patrons who pay directly for services are 
more likely to complain when that service or product does not meet their 
expe( rations. 

With less money available and increased external emphasis on operating 
efficienc y, there is a risk that library managers may come tosec patrons "as 
a nuisaiue. a constraint, and even a barrier to productivity."*' This is likely 
where there is patron resistance to change in familiar environments and 
prcnedures. The increasing use of new technology, such as detection 
systems at exit {x)ints or electronic access to bibliographic rec ords. is likely 
to be the occasion for snags and problems as well. Our personal negative 
experiences with automated record-keeping systtws used by business and 
.kiovenmient should remind us that the implementation of new tec hnology 
may Ix- a riih sourc e of complaint. Both staff and patrons often prefer the 
tradi:ic)iial library whic h seems more personal and comfortable. There can 
be considerable resistance to high technology in a tradition-laden field. At 
tlie same time, a greater awareness of information s"rvice options by a 
sinall but increasin/Tly \(xn\ and sophisticated user grouo— those with 
computer access and knowledge— may prcxiuce greater exfx'cta tions of 
libraries, m )re disappointments and thus more complaints. 

(iiveii the likelihcK)d that some library patrons will Jh- dissatisfied and that 
(()inj)laints will be Noiced. the library manager may selec t from two differ- 



cm responses. Ihe traditional response has been one of "ad hocism": 
(oinplaints are dealt with as they appear, without planning and without 
any partic ular attempt to recognize that complaints are a regular, continu- 
ing part of providing service to the public. The fact that nothing is listed 
under 'Vomplaint/' ^'complaint handling" or ^'customer service'* in the 
last 20 years of library literature is one indication of a lack of interest in this 
<ubject. Is this an unpopular topic because writers or would-be writers fear 
judgment — as librarians avoid writing of unsuccessful programs? Or has 
the topic just escaped the notice of public service librarians and adminis- 
trators? There are related subject headings which are used and articles can 
be found on use and user studies and public relations, for example. How- 
ever, these broader topics tend to be more general and do not adequately 
focus on the satisfaction of the individual patron. They are also likely lobe 
now and then initiatives while complaint handling should be an activity 
which continues to affect individual patrons on a daily basis. Specific 
evidence of dissatisfaction or satisfaction should be available in the litera- 
ture so that appropriate norms can be developed and so that likely causes 
can hv shared. 



MANAGEMENT COMMITMENT 

The single most important ingredient in creating an effective complaint 
handling program is management commitment* No staff member is likelv 
to treat complaint handling seriously if it is known or believed that the 
director or associate director doesn't care. Toooflen, library management's 
announced commitment to user service and satisfaction is not matched by 
visible enthusiasm and involvement. When senior management demon- 
strates these characteristics to staff on a continuing basis, complaint han- 
dling is likely to be successful even wheie specific written policies and 
procedures are absent. Conversely, superior policies and procedures are not 
likely to make a difference if staff understand that management interest is 
only pro forma. 

Management commitment begins by recognizing iha^ maximizing patron 
satisfac tion is the cornerstone of library service. Patrons are needed if 
libraries are to survive, and it is much easier to retain existing patrons than 
to develop new ones.'* There are two ways to increase satisfaction: to 
improve the equality of the service and to improve complaint handling. 
Improving service(}uality eliminates ihedissatisfactions which cause com- 
plaints. Improved complaint handling identifies problem areas to be 
(orrec ted and helps to eliminate complaints in the future. This means that 
(juality control is an essential part of handling complaints. As LovelcK k 
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and Young indicate, developing patron trust "requires a long-term stra- 
tegy, not a superfic ial, short-term program that is switched on and off like 
an electric light. "^^ Each administrative, technical and public service 
ac tivity should be designed to maximize patron satisfaction, given availa- 
ble resources. For-profit organizations often emphasize customer satisfac- 
tion by promising "satisfaction guaranteed." While libraries with their 
moie limited funds may be unable to guarantee satisfaction they should be 
able to make it a more visible part of the library's mission. 

Management interest (^r commirm^nt may Ix* measured by the recognition 
giv(n patron satisfaction in polic ies and procedures and by management 
reac tion to patron option. The manner in which the complaint is handled 
by managers, remarks made to colleagues and staff members, and the 
resolution of the complaint provide both a crucial measure of interest and a 
s(Ties of ( ues whic h are likely to be knov/n throughout the library and 
imitated by staff at all levels. The manager represents a role model of 
considerable im{x)rtance. In particular, the manager must challenge the 
frequently held belief that the complaining patron is an "enemy." Typi- 
cally, this *Vnemy" mentality "begins v. ith the assumption that thecusto- 
nier is wrong."^° There should be* no doubt among the staff that managers 
welcome complaints as an opportunity to identify and eliminate problems 
and tliat it is assumed that the customer is right until demonstrated 
otlu rwise. 

There is a very real tension between loyalty to the patron and loyalty to the 
staff. Without explanation, tac t and diplomacy, staff may feel that encour- 
aging c omplaints c an be ac hievcd cmly at the cost of making staff vulnera- 
ble and morale may suffer. It is management's responsil)lility to create a 
halanc^'d program that protec ts patron rights and supports staff in theii 
dealing with the puf)lic . 

It mav hv easiei and less elusive to attempt to identity and niininii/e 
panic ulai incidents of dissatisfac tion than to identify goals which allow 
satisfac tion to l)e maxinii/ed.^^ Management whic h foe u.ses on minimi/ing 
dissatisiac tion will place particular emphasis on ccmiplaint handling. 

In c» lil)iaiy when* there is managemeru commitment, disc ussir)iis o| 
appiopiiate comphunt handling tc^c hnicjues should Ix* part of the oric^nta- 
tion tIainin.^ provided new staff membcTs, both professional .md nonpro- 
fessional, and should continue to n*(cuve emphasis in staff nieetinj^s 
alterwaid. 

Complaint handlin^ is also related lo standards or nn'nimum svwnv 
recjuirc Hu nts. Where periormarue standards exist, rnanaj^enient cm max- 
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ixmiv patron saiisfat lion and have a frame of reference for dealing with 
dissatisfadion, Such business standards as item availability, order process- 
ing time. eTroi rate, order timeliness, order completeness, and complaint 
ratio may be nuxlified to suit the library. Yor example, it would be easier to 
respond to a complaint about how long it took to answer a reference 
question if there was a standard response time or a range of times, say for 
simple informational questions, and management knew how often this 
standard was met.^^ Customer service standards are based on the needs, 
wants and habits of patrons, and should provide an objective, operational 
measure of performance or cues for corrective action.^^ Different standards 
for different types of customers may be appropriate. Reasonable standards 
that are shared with the community can play an important role in creating 
realistic expectations. While satisfactory customer service standards are not 
yet a part of library management, some progress is being made. For 
example. Output Measures for Public Libraries: A Manual of Standardized 
Procedures by Douglas Zweizig and Eleanor Jo Rodger represents an 
important step in this direction. Many for-profit organizations have 
discovered that they were attempting to provide higher (and perhaps more 
expensive) levels of service than the customers required.^^ 

Finally, management commitment might be measured by the degree to 
which the library solicits reactions rather than merely reacting to unsoli- 
(ited( ()mplaints. To search out complaints by actively ascertaining custo- 
mer satisfaction is proactive complaint handling; responding to 
complaints received from dissatisfied patrons is reactive.^^ Libraries 
slioiild encourage patrons to speak out when things go wrong. Proac tive 
initiatives may range from a suggestion box to advertising, promotion ai 
tfie circulation desk, bcx)k mark messages inserted in bcK)ks as they .ne 
c barged, or a detailed ccjmmunity or user survey. Some retail outlets, sucli 
as banks and supermarkets, have had success with brief re{K)rt card forms 
whic h are distributed to customers and then returned direc tly to manage- 
nu»nt.^' Librar\'-oriented modificaticms of two such forms appc^ar in fig- 
ures 1 and 2. Sue h forms are not difficult toc reate and use. Tliev represent a 
simplified, economical, quick, and c^asy versicm of ifiemore sopfiisticatc^d 
user study whic h libraries use to evaluate service. While these fcmns typi- 
callv solicit general comment ratlier than spec ific suggestions for improve- 
me!)t. they are valuable fKrause they provide visible c^vidence to the 
community as well as to staff that patron comment is encouraged. 

.\(Omplaint handling program plac es complaints within the larger public 
SCI vice context. I .aLonde and /ins/cT prc^sc^nt a seven-stage service model: 
(ha service audit identifies reasonable exjx'c tations of patrons, service 
levels in siniihii libiaries, and local service levels; (2) appropriate stTvice 
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Please check ONE an nrfer In each of the following categories ; 



1. How often do you come 
into the library? 

2. How long hav6 you used 
this library? 



Weekly 
( ) 

over 5 
years 
( ) 



3. How would you rate our staff on: 

a) Courtesy 

b) Accuracy 

c) Speed of Service 

d) Knowledge of job 

e) Helpfulness 



How would you rate the convenience 
of hours at your library? 



Twice a 
Month 
( ) 



years 
( ) 

Very 
Good 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

< ) 

Very 
Good 
( ) 



Once a 
Month 
( ) 

1-2 
years 
( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



Less Then 
Once a 
Month 

n 

under 
1 year 
( ) 



Satis- Not 
factory Poor Sure 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

' ) 



Satis- Not 
f_actory Poor Sure 
( ) ( ) ( ) 



Some- 

5, How would you rate Che appearance Always times 
of your library? 

a) Clean ( ) ( ) 

b) Orderly ( ) ( ) 

c) Attractive ( ) ( ) 



Not 

Seldom Sure 



( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 



6. If applicable at this library 
how would you rate our 

a) Reference Service 

b) Book Collection 

c) Periodical Collection 

d) Other Materials 
Collect ion 

e) Reading, listening, 
viewing facilities 



Very Satis- Not 

Good factory Poor Sure 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( : ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



To further help us in this survey. 


Under 






Over 


pl<?ase check: 


25 


25-3A 


35-50 


50 


Male ( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Female ( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 



Fig. 1 Paiion Satisfiu tion Survey (ami.} 
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8* What other services do you Interlibrary loan ( ) 

use at this branch? Children's Programs ( ) 

Adult Programs ( ) 

Other ; 

We welcome your suggestions on specific areas where we may improve out 
services and any other comments you may have:^ 



Name Address. 

(Name and address are optional) 



Source: Chase Manhatten Bank as reproduced in McGuire, Ifag. .Qpnsvnigr 
Aff^^irs Department , p. 49. 

Modified to fit library context by author. 

Fig. 1. Patron Satisfaction Survey 



standards art established; (3) standards are tested to determine their co.st 
sensitivity; (4) standards are implemented; (5) a reporting system is devel- 
oped; (()) service is evaluated on a regular, continuing basis; and (7) stan- 
dards and programs are p<»riodically reviewed.^ Someauthorities organize 
public servic e itito three stages: pretransaction; the transaction; and {x)st- 
iransac tion.^^ hi the tiarrow view, complaint handling is a post- 
tiansaction activity. In the broader view, complaint prevention and 
handling involve all three stages. A public serxice unit is usually invohed 
in: ( 1 ) handhng. resclving. and evaluating complaints; (2) developitaganc 
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HELP US 

Your Suggestions and coimnents 
will help us serve you better. Please 
tell us about the things you like at 
the library and about the things you 
feel could be improved. Also, please 

fill out Our ReDort Card hv crraHinir 

us in each of the specified areas* 
Date: 


A - Ei^ellent 
h - Very Good 
C - Good 

D - Needs Improvement 

F - You've Failed Me Completely 


Item Graded 


Grade 


Library Branch: 
Dear Librarian:* 


Employee Competence 




Employee Courtesy 




Library Attractiveness & 
Cleanliness 






Overall Service 






Book Collection 




Periodical Collection 




Reference Collection and 
Services 




Children's Collection aiiJ 
Services 






Andio-Visual Collections 
and Services 




* Or personal name of the Head Librarian 


Other 











Source; " 'Housecalls' Provide Rx 

for Serious Shopper Complaints," 
Supermarket ing , 34 (March, 1979), 
p. 8. 



2. Report Ciird 



(lissnninating \mivr information on how to srltrt and use pr(xiu( ts and 
srrvicrs; and Ci) stTvinj^ as a patron advcnate and (onsultant within ihv 
orKani/ation.^ Sonu* authorities suggest that public servi( e and ( om^ laini 
handling will nt)t Ik* treated with appropriate (oncern until ther- is an 
eHettivt* third-party, grievance-solving meehanism.^^ Customer service, 
then, goes beyond reac ting to complaints; it is the process of establishing 
appropi iate standards and fXTformance, and initiating! onec tiveac tion to 
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insure that service is up to siaruiard. There may fx* a subsianiial gap 
lK*iw'trn the actual ser\i(e» the staff's perception of the service, ami the 
patron's perception of the service. I he customer service program should 
bring these together.^^ 



Bee ause of the importance of complaint handling and the fact that com- 
plaints, especially those involving publicly funded institutions, can have 
legal implications, it is important that a i omplaint handling policy be 
c reated. While the format and specific intellectual content will vary accord- 
ing to institutional needs and requirements, certain elements should be 
common to all such policies. For example, all policies should be founded 
on these basic principles. 

1. Ck)mplaints are inevitable. No one should be surprised when a com- 
plaint is made. A library serving the public should expect to receive 
complaints. 

2. Receipt of a complaint is not an indication of error or failure. Not all 
complaints are well-founded. Not all complaints are serious ones. 
When patrons feel c omfortable about c omplaining, the library is devel- 
oping a gocxl relationship with its users. In fact, the absence of com- 
plaints is much more likely to indicate error or failure. 

3. Libraries make errors from time to time. No institution can claim that 
its servic es are perfect. Given the complex and labor-intensive nature of 
the library and the service that it provides, as well as the ambiguity 
surrounding many patron wants and needs, it is likely that errors will 
occur. Thus a mechanism is needed to identify and corrc*ct errors as 
cjuic kly and as painlessly as possible. 

•1. Patror^i have a right to complain. While this is particularly true for 
public ly funded libraries, all libraries exist to meet the needs of users. 
Fach user has the light to express dissatisfaction to an appropriate 
member of the library staff. 

5. Patron complaints should hv handled in a professional manner. They 
should be* treated seriously, courteously and with concern for the 
patron's point of view. A substantial written response should be com- 
pleted in a reasonable time. 

C). Due pnxess is an integral part of complaint handling. While eac h 
complaint is tn^ated seriously, it remains an allegation until evidence is 
presented to support or rejec t the complaint. Fac t-finding rec}uires a 
reasonable amount of time and a s{H*cific mechanism to locate and 
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fvaluaie the fads in question. Library managers and members of library 
Koverning boards must recognize that sound derisions cannot be made 
until after the fact-finding process is complete. Specifically, the policy 
should i)rohibit the ''end run" where a ( omplaint is made directly to a 
member of a governing board or to the librarian's superior who then 
makes an immediate, and perhaps arbitrary, decision. No librarian 
should placed in the position of being unprofessional by accepting 
su(h a decision or being insubordinate when refusing to accept a 
dec ision not based on fact-finding. The librarian must convince those 
to whom he refX)rts of the need for due process, emphasizing that due 
process will mitigate against difficult, emotion-laden encounters with 
( oiistituents. 

7. Appeal of a complaint-handling decision should be possible. Capri- 
( ious appeals need not be encouraged, but users should know that an 
app(»al proc ess exists and that it may be followed where cirr umstances 
make it appropriate. The initial or lower level remedy should be 
exhausted first, but ap{x*al should extend to the final governanc e leveK 

The incorporation of these elements into the fx)lic y statement provider an 
appropriate intellcrtual context and emphasizes the importance of com- 
plaint handling in the library. In addition to principles, the polic y should 
also inc Iud(* sections whic h: identify responsibility for receiving, prcxess- 
ing and resolving complaints; cHine authority to settle complaints; estab- 
lish api)roi)riate procedures: and establish follow-up procedures.^ 

\ complaiiu-handling policy <an have useful educational benefits for the 
libiary staff, members of the governing board, and members of the i om- 
inuniiy if it is adec|uately disseminated, explained and discussed. Kach 
ineinlKT of the library staff who meets the public should have a copy of the 
polic y and should understand what it means and how to use it. 

While the document may be prepared by senior library management, 
polic y creation should involve extensive staff interaction. Those who will 
iinpleineii the policy need to be involved. Such involvement may be 
inclividual and informal in a smallcT library or may be through a more 
foimal conuniitee and represemative process in the larger library. An 
honest exchange of opinion may identify important problems. For exam- 
ple, the staff may lepieseru "coddling" obnoxious or assertive patrons who 
complain: this leseiument may f)e minimi/ed if staff are iinohrd in the 
discussion of principles as well as the proc edures whic h implement those 
piocechues. However, there can f)e many problems with staff implementa- 
tior-.. In manv libraries, theie ma> Ik» a wide gulf lx*tween the director and 
the c lerk at the c ire ulation desk. I he ' lerk may feel thrc^atened by patron 
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(oiiiinciil^ or (jucstioiis. may bv full ol silent (oniplaint against library 
nianagcincnt. miw hv\ i^iunvd and abaruloned. vie, and yet the desk c lerk 
is the one lielding the (oiTif^^ unts. Better (oninuinication within the 
lihiais is a peuasixe need. Without ( oinniunication and understanding 
lioni the heginnint;. the complaint-handling prcxess is not likely to be 
suicesslul. 



(.1 eating i()in|)laiiit-handliiig procedures involves several steps. Individu- 
als to he involved in ( reating the draft cUxunient should be identified. 
Wliether or not to have nonlibrary staff parric ipate is also an important 
(luestion. If due prcxess is a partic ular concern, for example, a lawyer 
might panic ipate in the drafting process or react to the draft as a consul- 
tant. Community partic ipation might provide a variety of viewpoints and 
create substantial public relations opportuniiy. 

Procedures must have standing; they must be approved and adopted by 
lihrarN management and also by the library's governing body. The librar- 
ian must persuasively explain how the policy and procedures benefit the 
community and the library. It is usually helpful to circulate discussion 
drafts KMUembers of the governing lx)ard ,so that there is an opportunity for 
informal reaction and response. It is bc*st not to submit a document for 
Mnal api)ic)val and adoption unless it is likely to beapproved. It might also 
create serious problems to bring a complaint-handling document to an 
unpiepared board, creating a hostile cjimate and risking possible 
lejec tion. 

When the polic y and su|)|)orting prcK edures have IxH'n adopted, they need 
to be disseminated. Those to receive either the whole document or a 
summaiv will need to be identified. Ordinarily, policy and prcKedure 
would be summaii/cd and widely disseminated to the library staff and to 
the largei ( onnnunitv. A news release featuring the (X)lic y and its bc^nefits 
would l)e benelic ial. I hedcx umerus should bedistribuied to pul)lic .service* 
and adnnnisliative staff who will apply them, and a more* generd sum- 
iTKUv should he piesentcd to all staff members so that they can explain or 
(oimnent upon them in the library or in the conmnmity. 

One cannot assume (hat the c oni[)laint-handling (x)licy and prcxedurc^s 
will be undci stocul and m t e pted by the library staff. Library management 
must cnsuii' thcU the pioblcni is undeistocxl. I'his is lx*st done tlirough 
woikshops wheic public service staff partic ipate in a reasonal)ly detailed 
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rt'vicw of thf policy and the- pnut-dnrc with ample opportunity to ask 
(|iustioii,s and n-tvivv i larifitation. Sample (ases (an be used to rest staff 
iindersianding and to make points more effectively. Feedback should be 
fn(ouraKed. Refinement or nKxlification of the procedures may make 
them much easier to apply, Ihulerstanding shoulfl lead to acceptance so 
that the new polic y and proc edures are implementec* and followed. If those 
who will apply the policy and prcxedures help to create them, if there is 
adeciuate educaticm and discus.sioii, if it is dear that the library is fully 
behind the |X)li(y and prcKcdure and will monitor compliance, then 
implementation should be successful, 

hi some c ases. the polic y or the procedure may need to be interpreted before 
Ix'ing applied to a particular situation. .Staff must know where to go for 
interpretation so that an authoritative decision may be given cjuickly. 
Since interpretation modifies policy and procedure in important ways, 
there must Im- a mechani.sm lo insure that the same interpretation is 
subsecpicntly given to the staff as a whole. Problems result when staff 
nu-mbei s are given different interpretations at different times or if different 
stall members are given different interpretations. 

Finally, there must be overseeing or moiiitoring to determine how well the 
polic y and procedures work. .Senior library managers need to know how 
(onjplaints are really handled, if the complaint handling progiam is 
effective, .ind liow it might be improved.^^ .Several variables might be 
considered in this evaluation.^ The number of complaints received and 
the number sai"sfac lorilv resolved is an important measure. For example, 
an ail line suggests that flight attendants should receive ten compliments 
for each complaint. The average amount of time recpiired to resolve a 
complaint is also u-eful. .Second letters of c omplaint should be ran-. Few 
leileis of complaint should be addressed to the liead libiaiian. Ibose 
handling complaints should also recei\e coniplimentaiy letteis and 
conuncnis. 

Ilic visibilitv of ilie c omplaint-li.indliiig pation satisfaction mechanism 
needs to !«• evaluated, perhaps by c ontac ting patrons to see how many are 
awaie of complaint-handling procedures and the lilmiry's interest in 
pation satisfaction, .\ sample of patrons who have initiated complaints 
should bee ontac ted to see if the pi oc tss was accessible, inexpensive in time 
and trouble, thoiough in fact-finding, and deal in c ominunic ating find- 
ings .md dec isions. Fin.illy. it is c luc ial to disc ovei if v.ilid c omplaints have 
lesulted in changes in policies, proceduies, staH, eciuipment. oi wliatever 
was icsponsible for the complaint in the first pl;w:. Inieiestingly. some 
(oi-j)iofit oig.ini/ations liave used unol)tiusive evalu.ition technicjues; 
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they have written letters of (oniplaini and then evaluated resfxmses.^'^Thi.s 
approach, iru hiding telephoned complaints, could also Ix? used in the 
lihrary. When these several steps, listed in table 1, are followed with 
patien(e and reflet tion, the ( omplaint-handling program should be 
effe( live. 



1. (xHnplaitu voiced 

2. Initial reaction 

^. Kt)rmali/;<tit)n of complaint 

1 Rccfipt t)f romplaitu 

3. Initiation of fact finding 
t). Fact finding and decision 

7. RejKirt of fat t finding completed 

H. Dissemination of ref.ort 

9. Reaction of complainer 

10. Apjx'al of dec is ion 

11 (ionsicleratirm and judgment bv governing agemv 

12. RejKut of final decision 



COMPLAIN I RECEIPT AND INITIAL RESPONSE 

Tlie prtxess Ix^gins (see the steps in table 1) when the complaint is first 
voiced. Librarians must realize that complaining is a costly activity for 
patrons.^ Not only d(K*s it recjuire time and energy, hut there can be 
(onside.ablc risk to the ego as well. If the library has a policy of soliciting 
(oniplaints. then the prtxess begins with staff who encourage apparently 
dissatisfied pations to initiate a formal ( omplaint so that problem areas 
(an be identified and n\soived. Similar ly: "As soon as a problem is detected, 
inform the ( usti)iner about it. don*t wait for the customer to find out about 
it and ( omplain."^^ Su(h action will eliminate many (omplaints and 
(leate a dimatc of fxitron loyalty. 

As ( jane suggests, it may take weeks toattra( t and retain a new patron, but 
only a minute to lose one.^° Staff should develop the ability to spot a serious 
(omplaini versus a minor (}uery or (omment. If jK)ssible. it is best to listen 
to the ( omplaint away fiom a heavy traffic area so that others do not 
lK'(ome involved. Some ( ritic al remarks may Ix* r(»solved l)yan immediate 
explanation l>y the staff member. Staff must know when to explain or 
respond to a (ommeru and when to refer it to another who is more 
knowledgeable .iboui the ( om[)huni-handling proc ess or about the parti( - 
ulars involved in the ( omplaini. 
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Steps in the Complaint Handling Process 
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While the **(usiomer may not always be right..., he invariably thinks he 
is"; considerable tact and diplomacy may be required/^ Ideally, the staff 
member should be approachable, sympaiheiic, friendly, understanding, 
patient, and a good listener. Full attention, especially good eye contact, 
should be given to the patron who should be allowed to fully present 
his her concerns. Tactful, helpful questions can help a patron to speak up, 
release emotions and focus on the issue. Responses should be carefully 
considered, avoiding emotionally charged or legalistic phrases. 

When the complainer has finished, the complairit should be restated in an 
objective manner.^^ No suggestion or promise involving a likely outcome 
should be made. Rather, emphasis should be on the need for a fair and 
careful investigation. Staff should not be defensive or attempt to argue. 
Kxplanation as appropriate and the ability to clearly, helpfully tell the 
patron what to do next is what is required. Anyone who indicates dissatis- 
faction to a staff member should be extended every courtesy . The quality of 
staff performance at the initial encounter may determine the success or 
failure of the process. 

How not to respond might also receive attention. F^our negative models 
should Ix^ identified and avoided.'*^ With the ''runaround,*' thecompiainer 
is shunted from jxTson to person without resolution of the complaint. The 
(omptainer is simply worn out.^^ Noone appears to be responsible, knowl- 
wlgeable or decisive. Filling out forms and waiting for them to processed 
c an be another aspect of the runaround or ''cooling out*' thecompiainer.^^ 
In the "silent treatment" thecompiainer is ignored or the response is brief 
and irrelevant. "Shout it out** occurs when the staff member reacts emo- 
tionally an 1 loudly to the person who makes the c omplaint. The patron is 
likely to respond in kind, and the situation goes from bad to worse. In 
"blame the victim," surely the worst model, the person who makes the 
c cmiplaint is blamed for any errors or problems that may have arisen in the 
use of the library. Frequently this bt»gins with words and actions that label 
the complainer. For example: "You're the first person to complain."^'' 
Librarians who 'ire conscious of how sophisticated and challenging 
information-seeking can be may encourage a mild form of blame when 
they dwell on how little patrons know and how often they make simple, 
errors. Rec ailing that we work in "their" library may induce the empathy 
needed to avoid this attitude or response. 

Public service staff should Ik' encouragc»d to record dissatisfied comments, 
esfK c ially those that do not IxTome formal complaints. I hese do not need 
to be detailed, hui they should help management to answer these ques- 
tions; How often are patrons dissatisfied? Why? How serious is it? This 
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information c ould 'x* c ollcc led on a library-designed fcirin whic h would be 
ea.sy to ( oinplete/^ A form does not need to Ix* completed for ea( h incident 
(see fig. Thi.s is done to ensure that those problems which occ ur most 
frequently are identified and das.sified so that corrective action ran be 
considered. For example, management may wish to consider creating 
perloimance standards in areas where problems or complaints are rela- 
tively frecjut^nt/^ 



Date 


Svc Unit 


Cause/subject of Dissatlsf 


Referal 


Action Taken 


10 Oct 


UGL Circ* 


Noise in ref, rm/staff 
talking loudly 




Y 













^Numerical or alphabetical caiv could be usoU instead, for ex.imph>, 
Undergraduate circulation might be 2 or U 



N for no and Y for yes 

I'i.t;. ,S. (lompltiint Date (k)lle( lion FoTin 
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Depending on the degree to which, jhe initial staff contact resolves the 
problem and the degree to which tl^e patron wishes lo continue, the 
complaint may reach the next stage and become formal 



1. Date 

2. Plate unit where form initialed 
.H. Patron name 

4. Patron address 

3. Patron phone number 

6. Spedfir subjeri/tause of complaint 

7. Time of dissatisfat tion 
H. Phue of di5satis,u( tion 
9. Desired ac tion 

10. Name of staff member who receives form 

11. Date received 

12. Action taken 

Final jwtron res^xmse reaction 



For many libraries, complaints exist only when they are formalized 
through re( eipt of a written form. Thus, this is the crucial stage in com- 
plaint handling. A form needs to be created and made available at all 
public service points. It should be clear* helpful, easy to complete, and 
provide the librar> manager with the information needed to initiate 
factfinding. 

Cireating a suggestion-for-improvment or patron-dissatisfaction form 
should not bv difficult. Elements which might appear on such a form 
apfK^ar in table 2. It is important to check with individuals in the parent 
organization to see if an appropriate form has already hcvn develop<*d. The 
form used in the library should Ix* compatible with that used in the parent 
organization. When the content elements are identified, a draft form can be 
prepared and pretested at public service points toensure that it works welL 
Several books about forms design can be quite helpful once the elements 
are ideruified and agret^d upon.^ When pretesting is completed and the 
form is appropriately refined* it should Ix* distributed to all public ser\'ice 
points with a cover memo which indicates its importance ami briefly 
discusses how it should lx» completed on an element by element basis. 



TABLE 2 

El-F.MENTS OF A PaTRON CoMPLAINT FoRM 



FORMALIZATION OF THE COMPLAINT 
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Ka( h staff memlHT who might re((»ive a (omplaint shouU' attend a brief 
in-house workshop where the form is explain *H and its use demonstrated 
in different situations. Staff who effectively use the form should receive 
praise. Those who do not should receive additional help so that they 
understand and aaepi the importance of formalizing complaints 
properly. 

*rhese steps, no matter how well done, are not likely to make a differenc e if 
patuHis do not know that complaints are welcome and that 'the library has 
a fric^ndly, c*asy proc t*ss to identify and remove sources of dissatisfac tion. 
Some librarians are afraid that if patrons know that ihey c an complain, the 
library will receive too many complaints, even capricious ones. There is 
some evidenc e to support this ft»ar. As Best indicates, people learn from and 
imitate their friends and neighbors.*^ As the process bec omes more visible, 
the library will rec eive more complaints. Yet more c omplaints are desired 
fx'cause they provide more useful information about patron satisfaction. 

In-house publications are an obvious place to highlight concern with 
patron satisfac tion and to indic ate that the lif)rary solicits suggestions for 
improvement. Signs on bulletin boards, especially in high traffic areas, 
should also Ix* used for this purpose. In situations where patrons might be 
fc^arful about expressing dissatisfaction to a staff member, suggesiion 
boxes can be use*d if these are visible and if the library respond.^ cjuitkly, 
thoughtfully and visibly. A variety of publicity initiatives may be under- 
taken depending on the situation and the nature of thecommunity served. 
Kvidence of the lif)raryVs desire to maximi/e satisfac tion should \x* visible 
in the building. 

RKCF.IP T OF TIIK WRTT TKX COMPLAIN T 

Tiaditionalh . one of the leasoiis for responding only to a wi itten ratfiei 
than an ouil t oniplaint fias lx*en lo piovide an oppoi tunity lor tlie pairon 
to ( )ol down and look at tfie problem less emotionally. In sonv c ases. tlie 
pation mav not wish to take the time to c omplete the* fonn. oi lie may lind 
wilting (iilfi( ult.^^ Taking complaints only in wiiting discriminates 
against tlu*se people. In other cases, the patron may dec ide while complet- 
ing tfie (onn that sh(* clocks not wish to turn it in. Since tfu setwocategoiies 
(ould at ( ount lot a suf)stantial nundn i of at least tempoiaiily dissatisfied 
pations. some lecord of these oral complaints should Ik* kept, perhaps 
using a lonn similai to the one in figure .S. This is impoi tant fn-c ause the 
lif)iaiian can then compaie the* nunifK'i of informal \eisus toimal coni- 
plaints tUid gain a moie lealistic peu eption of thedegiec* to whic h dissatis- 
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fadion exists. It is important not to l)e mislead by merely f(K usingon the 
number of formal complaints, since the evidence overwhelmingly indi- 
cates that even under the best of circumstances most complaints will be 
shared only with family and friends. 

When thee ompleted form is received, the staff member needs to provide the 
patron with a brief, clear explanation of what will happen next so that 
the re are shared and realistic expectations. Typically, this explanation 
would focus on the nature of the fact-finding prcxess and the mcxle of 
response. The patron should be given a realistic estimated completion date 
so that he wi 1 1 know when to expect a response. Regardless of the outc ome. 
the patron who rec eives a prompt response is m6re likely to be satisfied.^ 
Fu//y or inac c urate c omments at this stage can create ill will and reinforce 
the opinion alrc»ady held by some patrons that the fact-finding process is 
•fixed" or that it is intended to "sit on" the complaint until the patron 
loses interest. The staff membe who receives the form should give no 
indication of the likely outcome. The form should be signed and dated by 
the person who rc»ceives it. Some libraries would provide the patron with a 
copy of the ( ompleted form at this time. This is a businesslike approach 
and is important for complaints likely to involve a lengthy fact-finding 
proc ess. 



Typically, cf>mplaiius would go from a public service staff inemlxT to the 
head oi the unit and then to the appropriate sc*nior administrator. A 
mechanism iu»eds to be established to ensure that the tomplaiiu form 
cjuif kly reac hes management. The intc»grity of the prcKcss is undernMiu^d 
when complaints are misplac ed or take several days to reac h the approp- 
riate individual, (loniplaints should Ix* expedited and staff should know u 
all liriu^s where (he complaiiu form gcK*s and the importance of getting it 
there cjuic kly. 

The ( omplaint might l)e c lassific^d into sue h c atc^gories as simple*, medium, 
complex, and partic ularlyseriousas well as type and place. ^^Classification 
helps to ideinif\ the most appropriate type of res{K)nse and the complaint 
prioiity. Vox example, a simple complaint hecjuently made may warrant a 
icsponse by an individual form lettei. Serious complaiius may Ix* handled 
by phone l)ecaiis(» that is cjuick, inexpcMisi\e and can generate gocxlwill. 

Once tlie complaint reaches managemeiu, a fact findei needs fo he 
assigned. Kiist, a decision needs to Ix* made as to whether or not there 
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should \h* cin individual fad finder or a lad-finding (oniniitife. Thv 
individi;al approac h would probably he most effi( ieni. If there was a single 
fa( t lindei , it would be a library staff member because of the importanc e of 
Ixing familiar with library procedures and processes. The (ommiltee 
approach allows for a variety of viewpoints. Having nonlibrary staff on the 
fac t-finding conmiittee can enhance the process because patrons may 
assume that the outsider will be neutral and pcThaps more open to com- 
plaints. The community may pt»rceive library fact finders as likely to 
defend the library automatically, his means that the presence of just one 
community representative on a fact-finding committee c an add credibility 
and iiiay encourage more patrons to express themselves. 

It is also necessary to decide if the individual or committee should be 
regularly assignc»d this responsibility so that comply.'. .Jsareautomatically 
routed or whether it would hv better to wait until the substance of the 
c c)nij)laint is known and then appoint a specialist. While thesfx^c ialist c an 
offer (»xperienc e and knowledge, it may be more effective to havea standing 
committee or an individual with substantial experience in complaint 
handling itself. This would also quic ken the process by eliminating the 
nec (*ssity for management to dec ide who will gather the evidence. Spec ial- 
isis, for example the circulatior) librarian in a situation involving an 
overdue item, can 1k» asked to participate on a c onsultative basis. 

The fac t finder c an make the dec ision on the validity of the complaint or 
make a recommendation to the administrator who makes a decision on the 
basis of the evidenc e provided. Typic ally, fact finding is a staff responsibil- 
ity so that a recommendation is the likely outcome. Administrative words 
and ac tions should c U*arly communicate a concern for reserving dec isions 
and action until evidence and recommendations are available. Both fact 
finders and administrators should have sha. xi expec tations abcnit the role 
of each in the complaint handling process, 

Fac t finders must hv individuals who are genuinely intcTested in asc ertain- 
ing the fac ts of the matter. This means that they must fx* impartial and 
open to the |K)ssif)iliiy that the library has made an error. It also means that 
they must have the time, the energy and the desire to do whatever is 
lecjuiicd to disc over the fads. A cjuic k and dirty pro fc^rma fad finding may 
result in pooi decisions ar.ci will soon Ix* known in the community as 
evidence that the librar\ is not serious afK)ut complaint handling. 

Management .enthusiasm and cooperation arc* essential. Fad finders are 
not hkel\ u. lakc- theii jof) sci iously if they suspt^c t that managemein is not 
ically inieiesled in the fac ts. Fad findcMsmay not Ix* able to gather needed 
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e\iden( e if the library staff is uiKOoperative bec ause it Ix'licves that man- 
agement doesn't really care. Fact finders may need free time and ( leri( al 
support. A dear and reasonably specific indication of suppor needs to be 
made Ih' management to the librar>- staff and to the fa(*t finders at periodic 
intervals so that there is no doubt that the fac t-finding process remains 
important. Library staff should also knowwhat files need to be maintained 
and 'lere they are, what do( umentation is required, and the length of time 
that complaint-handling records must be kept.^ 

I he fact-finding process will vary according to the nature of the com- 
plaint. Fa(t finding begins with a careful analysis of the written com- 
plaint. It must bt» dearly understood bt*fore evidence can be gathered. In 
some ( ases, it may be necessary to clarify the complaint by contacting the 
patron. If, for example, the complaint claims that a staff member was rude, 
it may be nec essary to identify exactly how rudeness was manifested. When 
the complaint is well understood^ the fact finder should know exactly what 
sort of fads or evidence are needed to validate the ( omplaint. Fac t finding 
involves interviewing people: looking at material, facilities and the like. 

It is not enough to stop with findings. The fact finder should go further 
and discover why what happened, happened. Why was the staff memb<T 
rude? Rudeness may have resulted from stress resulting from understaf- 
fing. It is not enough to know that the patron was right or wrong. 
Dissaiisfac tion needs to be eliminated by identifying the likely cause and 
suggesting how it might Ix* removed. Even when the complaint is unjusti- 
fied, it is still important to consider why it was made. It may Ix*. for 
example, that the patron has unrealistic ex[x*( tations whic h can lx»modi- 
fic*d by educational and informational initiatives. Fact finding. th(»n. is 
primarily concerned with identifying and resolving problems. 

When evidc»nc e has bivn gatherctl. ir nc^eds to beorganiml into findings. 
These should be transformer! into cone lusions and rc^commendations for 
action. Some consideration should hv given to establishing pr(»c clients. 
This is not an argunu^nt against flexibility or individualized dec isions. It 
is. Ii()\vevc»r. dangerous to make '*a signific ant conc ession to one.. .but not 
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to otheis...." In some situations, the fac ts may b<* given to others who will 
make cone lusions and recommendations co the senior administrator. 'I hv 
administrator would review the recommendation and would normally 
accept it with an endorsement. 

Which administrators are to be involved in the decision-making process 
will depc^nd on the nature oi the issuers involv(*d and the scope of autliority 
at differ (»nt levels of management. In a (vw c ases, the administrator might 
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ask the fact finder for additional information Jx'fore accepting the report or 
a( ling u|X)n it. Failure to a,:pree with the fac t finder*s recommendations 
should be rare. 



THE FACr-HNDING REPORT 

This Tv\xn[ is partic ulary important because it is the record of ihe process 
and because it or a summary should be given to the person who made the 
complaint. This document must meet both internal and external needs. 
The report contains several elements: the original c omplaint or an abstrac t 
of it; a brief indication of the method used lo gather evidence and the 
pt^ople c ontacted, the findings; conclusions about the validity of the com- 
plaint; and recommendations for action which might eliminate such 
fornplaints in the future. While the report need not be a moment by 
moment record of the c omplaint-handling process, it should be detailed 
enough to doc ument that process and to indicate that a thorough job was 
done. 

A dec ision will need to be made on dissemination. The report may be given 
lo the patron with A cover letter from the appropriateadministrator which 
contains the decision and a brief rationale. In cases where the report is 
lengthy, overly detailed or contains confidential information on person- 
nel, it may be best to produce an abridged report. Since the report should 
generate action aimed at reducing patron dissatisfaction, it should be 
shared with appropriate upper- and middle management as well as staff 
who nii^Tht be involved in a similar situation. The report should serve as a 
discussion vehicle to stimulate thoughtful administrative evaluation of 
policies, procedures, personnel supervision, and the like. Reports which 
generalize and foe us on problems rather than on a partic ular individual are 
most succesiJul in this regard. 

I he reM)rt and cover letter shoidd Ik* given to the patron as soon as 
fK)ssibie. Meeting with ihe painHi to explain and discuss the outcome is 
moie likely to (reate g(K)dwill rather than simply mailing the rt^port. 
Although sometimes confrontational this m(»eting{)r()videsan opportun- 
ity to inlorm and educate as well as tf) demonstrate that the patron's 
( one cms are serif )uslv consideied and that appropriate ac tion will Ik* taken 
to (oiiec I this problem. 
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PATRON RESPONSE AND APPEAL 



The ma ting with tht- patron should provide an opportunity for response 
and interac tion. Experience reveals that the complaining patron wants 
three things: (1) to Ix' believed. (2) a quirk response, and (3) a meaningful 
answer. Tad, diplcjmacy and understanding of the patron's viewpoint 
need to be in evidence. The patron should be made comfortable, and the 
library administrator should present fmdings and decisions in a clear, 
professional matiner. Argument and accusation must be avoided. There 
should be no doubt about the tacts, the reason behind the library's decision, 
and a( tions taken to prevent further problems. 

If the administrator meeting with the patron did not make the final 
dec ision, he must understand the reasoning behind it so that it ran be 
explained as if it was his own. Blame for a disappointing decision should 
not be placed on someone else. If an error was made, it should be admitted; 
there should Ix' no scapegoats.^ Excuses and vague generalizations must 
Ix- avoided; remarks should be specific . 

It is important not to make promises whic h cannot be kept. For example, 
the patron should not Ix- given the impression that possible change is 
probable c hange. Unrealistic exfx-c tations are likely to c ause future prob- 
lems for the library and create cynicism alxiut the complaint-handling 
process. The adininistraiv)r should make clear what can and cannot be 
clone and why. A foe us on personalities, either that (A the patron or of the 
staff member involved, must Ix' avoided. 

The patiou should Ix- given adecjuate time to consider the refK)rt and 
respond. The administrator should respond tocjuestions and comments as 
fully and tactfully as possible. As Dingwell .says, the administrator must 
rc< osni/f ihioughout that the most important thing todo "when handling 
a ( oinplaini is not to affix blame but to solve the problem at the least total 
cost and to the hev.;fit ol cverylMuly."^' 

II ihcpalion remains dissatisfied, then he .should be informed of the nature 
ol the appeal prcKcss. The patron should understand liow to initiate an 
appeal, what happens when, who will hear it, and how long the pnxc'ss 
usualh takes. The patron should be given realistic cxpec tations of what i.s 
involved. This means thai the administrator must be c le.u and factual and 
not aileinpl to t onviiu e the patron that appeals arealw;.,s unsuc c essful or 
(hat ihe\ aie unusualU expensive in time and effort. 
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If ail appeal is initialed, it is nusonablc lo ask the patroi^ to indicate in 
writing why he does not accept thedc( ision of the administrator. I his may 
\x* done on a separate sheet of paper and attached to the original report. 
There may be a spiuv on the original complaint form for an appeal request 
and rationale. There might Ix* a separate form designed for appeals. The 
major contern is that the libraiy dearly understand the reason for the 
appeal. For example, does the patron disagree with the fans as reported in 
the findings? Does the patron agree with the findings, but disagree with the 
(onc lusions? Is the patron primarily conc erned with the action which the 
library will take to prevent future problems? Is the patron concerned with 
punishing an individual? The more that is known about the reason for the 
appeal, the easier the task of the individual or the body which must hear the 
appeal. 

The amended report— including the fact-finding report, the administra- 
tor's (onc lusions. dec isions, recommendations, the request for appeal and 
its rationale, and a brief record of the meeting between patron and 
administrator— should be sent forward as soon as possible. Prompt resolu- 
tion iH^ne^fits both the library and the conimunity. 

Ordinarily. \wih the administrator and the patron won Id appear before the 
appropriate individual or group to respond to questions and supplement 
tlie information previously presented in writing. Where facts are at issue, it 
may be nec essary to have other library staff present. Additional fac t finding 
may be recjuested. A decision should bereac hedas soon as possible and that 
dec ision should be promptly communicated to lx>rh the patron and the 
library staff, with those involved being informed first. Again, the dec ision 
should be helpful to library management in considering improvements. It 
is important that the decision Ik^ communicated so that their are no 
winners iMul losers, but a vindication of the proc ess which allows dissatis- 
lied patrons to express themselves and encourages fac t finding to validate 
complaiius. Regardless of the validity of the complaint, the prcK ess should 
encouiage the development of a libriiiy more responsive to the community. 

If the appeal process has several steps to it. these activitie * may Ix repeated 
until the appeal reac hes the final governanc e level in i he larger organiza- 
tion. Tnlike some other consumer complaints, it ieems unlikely that a 
complaint initiated by a library patron would re>ui! in interv(»ntion by a 
thiid party or in litigation. If suc h intervention should oc c ur. careful, full, 
fact finding, with attention to due process, should result in a positive 
outcome loi the library and its staff. 
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THE PROBLEM PATRON 



The above procedures and comments should work effectively with typical 
complaints. Retail experience **has shown that the customer is fundamen- 
tally honest and is usually correct in his contention.'*^ However, the 
library may have problem patrons — people who complain frequently and 
whose complaints are usually without merit. Such individuals can take 
advantage of the complaint-handling process to gain attention or to 
attempt to influence nolicy. Their complaints can demand considerable 
time and may evtn threaten the integrity of the complaint-handling pro- 
cess by requiring much time and energy and causing staff to take com- 
plaints less seriously, if not negatively. Certainly thecomplainer-as-enemy 
perception is enhanced. 

For-profit organization^ may be able to identify problem customers and 
then refuse their business.^^ It is doubtful that a library can do this. Some 
thought needs to be given to what should be done when a problem 
(omplainer is identified. 

What are the alternatives? One is to ignore the patron. One would be to 
handle these complaints in a pro forma manner. Another would be to take 
each complaint at face value and handle each in the normal manner. 
Finally, the librarian could meet with the patron, attempt to discuss the 
situation, explain the library's point of vi^w. and indicate what action will 
be taken and why. Each approach has assets and liabilities which vary from 
situation to situation. The last approach seems best, but it could be 
confrontational, unpleasant and perhaps unproductive. Still, there should 
be value in an honest exchange of views and the patron may benefit from 
knowing that the library, while soliciting suggestions f jr improvement, is 
responsible lo the community as a whole and that it is unfair for one 
individual to monopolize professional time when that is such a scarce 
iesour( (\ Whatever alternative is selected, these questions should be* consi- 
dered: What evidence allows us to identify a problem complainer? Why 
does this individual complain? Has due process been followc^d? If politic al 
ramifications are likely, how might these Ix* minimizc^d? It is important 
thai the pioblem complainer. by taking advantage of the complaint- 
handling process, not be allowt»d to bring the process into disrepute. 



(;onc;lI'Sion 

Kx<ept for complaints a[K>ut mattTials. libraries have clone little to (estab- 
lish ( omplaint-handling proc c^dures. Why this is so is unc lear. To survive. 
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lil)rarifs ntrd to attnu t and rt'tain patrons, and the ( reation and inij)U'nicn- 
laiion of a (omplaint-handling program is^in attra( tivt , necessaiy method 
of maximiiing user satisfac tion and minimi/mg dissatisfaction. Siuh a 
program is int-xjx'nsivc and rt-quitt's littlt- hut staff time. Comphiints can 
represent a repeated, (on tinning prohlem, and ad ho( , informal responses 
are not Hkely to he satisfactory. A g(X)d complaint-handling process henef- 
ils hoih the community and the library. .Such a program would improve 
staff morale bv bringing the staff together, and making them feel more 
(omfortable about their ability to handle complaints effectively and prop- 
erly. Finally, an effective program will create considerable goodwill 
toward the library in the community. As Zbytniewski indicates, a com- 
plaint is simplv an "opportunity to do a better job in the future by finding 
out what we're doing wrong ncjw."^^ 
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